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THE FALL EXHIBITION 

AT THE 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 

A.ND 

SKETCHES AND STUDIES. 



By Mary Or ay Humphreys. 




The most enthusiastic academician would probably 

not claim much more for the lately instituted Fall Ex- 

^ | hibitions, than that peculiar advantage known among 

r,j '~ . — : artists as u keeping themselves before the public." The 

i ~~£(ML. public at this season really requires but little more of 

the artist in the intervals of re-establishment in town, 
the prospect of Christmas and the embarassment of 
choice which other amusements afford. The Academy 
offers a pleasant halting spot, the pleasanter during 
the shortening afternoons that the burden of picture- 
seeing is not greater. After the first tour of the room is 
accomplished, and, notwithstanding the large work of 
Miss Rosina Emmett at the head of the stairway, the 
excellence of which is misleading, there seems to be 
little beyond this. No previous exhibition has appeared 
more trivial. Never has the congregation of the silly, 
meaningless and vulgar been in greater force. It would 
be very unjust, however, not to discriminate between 
the mass of vapid, uninteresting canvasses, and a number 
of works, although small in proportion, that rank with 
anything which is produced in the Spring Exhibition. 
The essential quality of an annual exhibition lies 
not so much in the production of new works as in the 
opportunity of a man to challenge his own past. It is here that 
comparison is properly of value. One does not taunt Bastien Le 
Page, for example, with the fact that he does not paint like 
Meissonier. Instead one considers the nooning with reference to 
Jeanne d'Arc, and the song with his marvellous Reader. It is in this sort of 
comparison that the artistic interest of the present exhibition to a certain 
extent lies. 

Miss Emmett's large work "Autumn," belongs to the dozen few paintings 
that recall attention. It is thus far the most ambitious work she has attempted, 
and is in many respects the most successful. The theme is bold and so care- 
fully defined that the artist cannot be blamed for not doing that which she 
has plainly not attempted to do. It is the sensuousness of Autumn she renders, 
not its pathos, nor suggestive melancholy. Mr. Blashfield attempted a greater 
taste in his decorative figure exhibited last year, since he added those more 
subtle qualities. But, as far as she goes, Miss Emmett is equally true. At 
the same time, she calls attention to her technic, which, as a younger artist 
and still a student, she may properly consider of interest to the public as to her- 
self. This implies that her technic is somewhat insistent as it certainly is. 

"Autumn " is the figure of a young woman standing in front of a yellow 
screen, arranging over it a scarlet leaved vine, which springs from a brass jar 
filled with yellow and red flowers standing on the floor, where Turkish rugs 
strike the notes of color that sound all over the canvas. The girl wears a 
dark green velvet dress, whose folds and color are splendidly rendered. In 
the awkwardness of the composition— the girl's arm cuts the canvass, diagon- 
ally—there is a charming naiveti, as the position is so natural and apparently 
unstudied. Amid all the color and gorgeous bric-a-brac the girl's face is un- 
important and apparently intentionally subordinated. One might even say 
almost rudely subordinated since the light which falls on the red hair 
very harshly, gives the head a prominence which otherwise it would not have. 
But even if Miss Emmett had not succeeded so well her work would still 
be vitally interesting, since, in any case, it would show that Miss Emmett had 
a wise, thoughtful purpose, and at least knew herself what she wanted to do; 
Nor are works with a definite aim so numerous that this fact is of no con- 
sideration. 

" Mabie," by Mr. J. W. Alexander, is a third of what may be called an 
interesting series of portraits, of which those of Mr. Thurlow Weed and Mr. 
Parke Godwin make the other two. That of Mr. Weed disclosed a striking 
personality, that of Mr. Godwin a forcible technic. Mabie presents a manifest 
color scheme and picturesqueness as distinct from mere portraiture. 

The child, piquantly attired, lies back in a seat over which is thrown a 
tiger skin. It falls on the floor where the grinning head is boldly upraised. 
The tawny colors of the hide are carried up and melt in an agreeable tone 
in the back ground. Thus surrounded by most ingeniously managed color 
lies the child in her white and dark green satin, with her long black legs 
idly hanging, the picture of cold luxurious indifference. This is not altogether 
pleasant, but it has its fascinations. It is specially worth remarking, inas- 
much as the color, the compositions, the textures are the result of evident 
care. The face, on the contrary, is almost too smooth and certainly too flat 
for the rounded cheek of childhood. But, while there is lack of modelling, 
the indications of character give point to the picture. 

Mr. C. L. Ulrich has sent another of those little canvasses which, at the 
last two exhibitions, showed that after all how independent of time, circum- 
stances and material an artist may be. Except to eyes rightly attuned nothing 
could offer less in the way of picturesqueness and attractiveness than that 
class of subjects Mr. Ulrich has chosen. Yet his works have distinguished 
recent exhibitions. In color he never ventures beyond steely grays, and in 
the present work the single figure presents only his broad back for our in- 
spection. But we find delight in the diffused sight of the barren room, in the 
honesty of the tools, in the absorption of the workman, whom we seem to 
have surprised unawares. The charm is something more than lies in mere 



technic, and it must not make Mr. Ulrich too proud to intimate that it is 
something the same charm which one finds in Meissonier, a charm which 
certainly begins in technic, but does not end there. 

The younger Morans are, as they have so often been of late, among the 
most numerous and most prominent exhibitors. That cleverness which 
seemed so much like precocity simply exhibits more enduring qualities. The 
boys playing at a wharf, and the boy fishing of Leon Moran, are much 
sturdier works than he has yet shown. Although they do not share that 
tender feeling which distinguished his earlier works, and although in the boy 
fishing the paint is slovenly plastered around the figure, they are on sounder 
ground than such a canvas as the Brush Burners and the Cabbage Garden, 
which bring to us the atmospheric qualities of the French landscape. Both 
of these young men are surprisingly habile. This facility has its dangers, 
and easily leads to the almost superficial handling of the landscape of Percy 
Moran in the east room. But all such criticism must result from zealous 
fears lest artistic temperaments so marked, and gifts so great, should be 
cheated by the swift success out of their natural growth. 

The exhibitions of the Academy of Design had always contained an undue 
proportion of anecdotical pictures. This Pall the walls of the west room are 
like the pages of a family weekly newspaper, and many pleasant little nar- 
ratives adorn the other rooms. The value of these for the most part, lie 
entirely in the moral qualities of the stories. But it is only necessary to com- 
pare with these the " Embarassment " of Mr. Smedley, to see how artistically in- 
teresting a story may be made. Mr. Smedley is too capable an illustrator not 
to know when he has a good story, and not to be able to till it pithily. His 
stories never miss fire, but they do not rest on their literary value. In Em- 
barassment, the color, the textures, the various artistic relations are manifestly 
as carefully considered as the essentials of the story, and in this respect very 
much in advance of anything Mr. Smedley has as yet exhibited. 

The painting which Mr. Henry Morlu sends, while agreeable, scarcely 
justifies the marked favor which he has received abroad. But this is either 
because he has not cared to send such works as the three Briton scenes that 
hung in the National Exposition at Paris this Fall, or because an eager foreign 
public does not permit him. The artistic possibilities of the solitary lady, 
which is the attraction of his canvas, are also recognized by Mr. C. T. Turner, 
who sends two works of the same nature, and by Mr. Dielman, in a wooded 
landscape with a seated figure. Mr. Arthur Parton has introduced in one of 
his accustomed landscapes which he calls " Up the Stream," a dazzling figure 
which gives a Parisian touch to his canvas. Mr. Hamilton sends a very 
successful study of rain, with two attractive young women sheltering them- 
selves under an umbrella. 

To enumerate many other canvases is but to recapitulate in kind, the 
creditable works of other exhibitions. Such are Mr. Quartley's marines, the 
fine moonlight of Mr. Dana, the Harry Chase's sea pictures, the frosty hunting 
scene of Mr. Tracy, which he has christened Dog Talk, the delicate fancy 
and color of the King's Flamingoes by Mr. L. G. Church, Sir Frederick 
Leightons hall, by Mr. Palmer, and the Munich studies of Messrs. Koehler 
and Yuengling. 

In still life, Miss Kate Greatox exhibits a fine study of Hrododendrons, 
and F. S. Smith, a new name, sends two color studies of pansies and other 
flowers that have found, as they deserve, that immediate appreciation which 
the Fall exhibitions are in great measure intended to furnish. 

The sketches and studies on exhibition at the American Art Gallery, can- 
not be expected to create popular interest, but, in point of value, they might 
outrank the larger exhibition. The collection is, of course, primarily of in- 
terest to artists, but the layman who is interested in processes might find 
much to entertain and instruct. 

The number of men 
represented whose art 
methods might stimulate 
curiosity, certainly is 
limited. The large num- 
ber of works are signed 
by names not too familiar, 
and many of these ap- 
parently are made with 
a view to the exhibition, 
and lack the vitality and 
freshness of studies with- 
out arriving at the dig- 
nity of pictures. - 

The two most pro- 
minent sketches are by 
Mr. Thomas Ealims, the 
study for a picture, a girl 
spinning, a large striking 
canvas, and a man row- 
ing. The former gives to 
the observer a lively sense 
of the value of such me- 
moranda to the painter. 
In the man rowing, the 
portion of the arms is 
confusing. The difference 
of planes may be indi- 
cated sufficiently for the 
artist's weary eye, but 
reason, not sight, must 
order them for his quick 
vision. 

The Old Friend, a man 
seated on an old red sofa, 
by Mr. Will H. Low, is 
much more interesting 
than any pictures he has 
recently exhibited. Percy 
Moran also sends a small 
sketch, a negro child eat- 
ing an apple, which he calls " A Bite," that has sturdier qualities than his 
work in the neighboring exhibition. The wood interior of Mr. Wm. Bliss 
Baker, we can accept more fully than his electric-lighted landscape across the 
street. The study of a pump, by Mr. Th. Robinson, Mr. Beckwith's "My 
Young Cousin," Mr. Baggs's "Marines," Mr. Boston's "Violinist," are noticed. 
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